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that subject any more than a lawyer upon physic.
Boswell passed this on to Johnson, who replied : ih He
is mistaken, sir; a man who has never been engaged in
trade may undoubtedly write well upon trade, and
there is nothing which requires more to be illus-
trated by philosophy than trade does/' Johnson
added, as if he had already turned over with profit
the pages of the new book, that trade promises what
is more valuable than money, "the reciprocation of
the peculiar advantages of different countries/5 Gibbon
was no less delighted than Hume with the new philo-
sophy. " What an excellent work!" he exclaimed ;
"an extensive science in a single book, and the most
profound ideas expressed in the most perspicuous
language/' Gibbon's judgment has been confirmed by
the tribunals of Time, and the world places the Wealth
of Nations in the small library of masterpieces that
receives, as the years roll by, so surprisingly few
accessions,

In a science like political economy, every new teacher
endeavours to correct the mistakes of his predecessors,
to supply their deficiencies, and generally to teach the
science in its last stage of perfection. Some of Smith's
successors were themselves men of genius, and proved
equal to the task of displacing their master for a
few years. But those who have seen the rise and
decline of Mill may well ask with "Wakefield, who
had seen Smith superseded by Malthus and Ricardo
and M'Culloch: How is it that the Wealth of Notions,
all these things notwithstanding, is still read and
studied and quoted as if it had been published
yesterday ? How is it that British statesmen from
Pitt to Gladstone should have sought authority in the